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process of decentralisation and dispersal. Its factual expression
is the regional structure of settlement as produced by functional
spacing. Functional spacing leads to two different though
closely interdependent results : it assigns certain functions to
every individual community, thus giving it a special character;
and it balances this distribution of functions among the individual
settlements of the region. In this way, every local authority
will know its place in the National Plan, i.e. whether they have
to plan for further development, or for re-development, or for
stationary conditions, each possibility according to the number
of people who are .to be the object of these plans respectively.
It has been obvious for some time that local plans were held up,
and rightly so, because clear guidance was lacking in this respect.
This practical issue illustrates once more the necessity of a
concerted effort to proceed with all phases of national planning
simultaneously. The slightest neglect of the connecting link,
" regionalism", must lead to the breakdown of the whole
apparatus. It is sufficient to ask: how can the functions of a
town be clearly defined and allotted if one does not know the
extent of the region which they must serve ? This principle is,
in reality, a complete break with the past, for it implies that the
number of people we want to apportion to a locality or to a whole
region under the best possible conditions is the determinant,
but not the number of people we can or must allocate in order
to extract the highest returns from the land. Thus, a flexible
gradation of the settlements within a region is possible, which
should be laid down in a detailed density map for each region
as one of the basic requirements of national planning.
In the chapter on agriculture reference has been made to a
tentative table of space relations between settlements up to
30,000. Certain criticism has been expressed as regards the
distance factor. However, it may be regarded as an attempt to
arrive at some theoretical conclusions on the basis of which a
system of functional spacing could be developed. Except for
some very limited purposes this simple method of " spacing"
is not in accordance with genuine functional spacing. It is
pertinent to point out that neither the size of a settlement nor
its number of inhabitants nor its distance from the next settle-
ments can determine the functions which it must exert. On
the contrary, the functions are the factors which determine size,
distance and number. The distance between settlements, even
between such of a similar type, cannot be regulated by so
primitive a criterion as the time needed for covering the way
between them. Such an assumption belongs to the age of
palaeotechnics and neglects the intricacy of the social and economic
structure of to-day. I even have great doubts that settlements